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DISHONESTY IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
i Nowhere have we seen the political evils 
_ with which our country is now afflicted more 
forcibly discussed than in a sermon by A. D. 








the 6th inst. In alluding to it the editorial 






are influences at work to counteract this 
downward tendency. Many clear, strong 
voices are calling for truth and pleading for 
equity. The masses are not corrupt; they 
are in general sympathy with what is right, 
but they are not very sensitive to it nor very 
clear-sighted, and they are easily misled by 
plausible demagogues.”” The editor further 
says, the cure for dishonesty is more honesty, 
and he responds to the sentiment of A. D. 
Mayo—* That honesty must fiad its fountain 
and its life in loyalty to a higher law than 
human skill and self-love. The present evil 
tendencies of American life cannot be re- 
versed without a profound awakening of true 
religious feeling and purpose—a reformation 
of principles that shall produce a reformation 
of manners.” 
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In the effort to adopt A. D. M.’s discourse 
to our limited sp.ce we have endeavored to 
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omit nothing that would add to its strength. 


We think the several columns it occupies 


could not be devoted to a subject of more 


vital importance to the present and future 
well being of our republic. Eps. 


Put. 4: 8 —“* Whatsoever things are honest; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” 


One of the most distinguished writers on 
finance in the country said to me, a few weeks 
ago: “You clergymen should study and 
preach finance; for the chief peril to the 
American people to-day is private and pub- 
lic dishonesty.” 

There can be no doubt that this danger is 
imminent and appalling. It makes the head 
of an honest man swim to look out upon 
American financial prospects to-day. Almost 
every Southern State of this Union has 
either gone into or contemplates what is, 
practically, a fraudulent bankruptcy. The 
great Northwest, from the Alleghanies to 
the Sierra Nevadas, has gone wild with the 
hope that a new cheap dollar will pay old 
debts. And, within the past week, the Con- 
gre:s of the United States has enacted a law, 
concerning which the President of the United 
States fitly voices the most reliable conviction 
of financial science and Christian civiliza- 
tion, in these impressive words: “I cannot 
approve a bill which, in my judgment, au- 
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thorizes the violation of sacred obligations. 
The obligation of the public faith tran- 
scends all questions of profit or public ad- 
vantage. Its unquestionable maintenance is 
the dictate as well of the highest expediency 
as uf the most necessary duty, and should 
ever be carefully guarded by the Executive, 
by Congress and by the people. It is my 
firm conviction that if the country is to be 
benefitted by a silver coinage, it can be done 
by the issue of silver dollars of full value, 
which will defraud no man. A currenc 

worth less than it purports to be worth will, 
in the end, defraud not only creditors, but 
all who are engaged in legitimate business; 
and none more surely than those who are 
dependent on their daily labor for their daily 
bread.” 

But the most important fact for us to con- 
sider to-day, is, that our public dishonesty is 
only our private dishonesty “ writ large.” 

. « « Let any man of extended business 
relations recall his own experience of what 
he has seen and heard for the last three 
months, asking himself how many of these 
transactions will bear the test cof Christ’s 
Golden Rule: “ Whatsoever things ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even 80 to 
them.” The answer will reveal such a pain- 
ful infirmity of the popular conscience in 
business, from the most flagrant and brutal 
dishonesty to the most artistic finesse in get 
ting the better of a neighbor in trade, that 
no reflecting man will longer be amazed at 
the rotten morality of great corporations, the 
state-prison antics of Wall street, or the 
drunken midnight financial sessions of the 
Senate of the United States. 

We are in the beginning of a great na- 
tional epidemic of dishonesty ; and epidemics, 
physical and moral, are apt to have their 
rup. . . Twenty years ago, William 
H. Seward said to me, concerning the terri- 
ble insanity of despotism that was drifting 
the country into a civil war, “All national 
tendencies ultimate themselves; and our only 
hope is that this insanity of the people will 
come to a crisis without a great civil war.” 

So far, this rage for the repudiation of pri- 
vate and public obligations has gone steadily 
on, contemptuous of argument, trampling 
down alike the rights of property and the 
cardinal principles of financial science; and 
if any man is so credulous as to believe its 
progress is to be stayed by the legislation of 
the past week in Washington, I fear he be- 
longs to the class of social optimists who will 
awake some day in the midst of national 
ealamity and disgrace. I do not pretend to 
forecast the future; but, as a minister of 
Christianity, I am now chiefly concerned to 
find out the most effective way of dealing 
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with this moral malady of the hour; how 
best to stay its ravages, and how to preserve 
the germs of true honesty and moral sound- 
ness on which the country must rely for its 
final recovery. 

And, just here, I am compelled to say two 
things which may not now fully command 
the assert even of our most sober communl- 
ties, but which I believe I can safely stand 
upon, 

The first is, that in this, as in every dead 
strain in American public affairs, our final 
reliance must be the actual amount of prac- 
tical Christian faith in the country. I say 
practical Christian faith, not what sometimes 
goes by the name of Christian faith even in 
the purest of our Christian sects. A man or 
woman who will cheat in anything is not the 
sort of Christian Jesus Christ was speaking 
to, when be said: “ Ye are the salt of the 
earth.” It would not need a majority of such 
people to stamp out this new plague of dis- 
honesty. Ten righteous men can save any 
Sodom; only, they must be righteous. .The 
Apostle Paul really converted the world to 
Christianity, but then, he was a real apostle. 
A very emall number of thoroughly Christian, 
intelligent, obstinate men, with ‘‘a mighty 
gift of continuance,” can swing this great, 
reckless republic over the line between honor 
and dishonor, and save it as by fire; but they 
must be Christian men, wise men, terribly ob- 
stinate men—soldiers enlisted for life. . . 

The other thing that I am compelled with 
sorrow to say is, that the Christian Church, 
as a whole, or in any sect, cannot be relied 
upon to face this onslaught of dishonesty ; 
indeed, this is the terrible retribution on the 
Christian Church for its slavery to theological 
creeds, its ambition for ecclesiastical power, 
its selfish and bitter division into little, con- 
tentious sects and parties, which seem to hold 
the success of their own petty “ism” above 
the real work of converting the world to the 
law of love and righteousness preached by 
the Lord Jesus Christ. As in the great rev- 
olution. that overthrew slavery; as in the 
mighty reform that will overthrow the power 
of intemperance; so in this crusade for na- 
tional honesty, the Church, as an institution, 
or as represented in any sect, will follow, not 
lead, the country. While this onset against 
the corruption of our national industry will 
be led by Christian people, they will be the 
elect of every church—the vertebrated Chris- 
tians of every community, who will meet 
the first shock of the combat. 

It is not by the pointing out to our youog 
people the probable or possible consequences 
of dishonesty in the future, even of this 
world, that this epidemic is to be stayed. It 
is by showing men that there is no hell in any 
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world so terrible as successful sin. The real 
“wrath of God abides” on an unrighteous 
man in the most fearful way, not after his in- 
iquity is discovered, not when he has gone 
from his palace to States Prison, but while 
he stands on the summit of triumphant iniq- 
uity, rich, honored, powerful, as the world 
goes, happy, and full of the comforts and. 
graces of this lower life. Then it is that the 
Holy Spirit sadly withdraws from his arro- 
gant and deluded soul, and his nobler man- 
hood droops, and his fluer feelings decay, and 
his heart turns away from every lofty cause; 
and every clear-sighted, good man can see 
him slowly withering up amid his worshipers, 
like the topmost monarch of the hills, smit- 
ten with some mysterious blight that proph- 
esies its fall. Teach our young people to 
envy no worldly success gained by ruffling a 
hair on the head of the noblest manhood; to 
scorn every social achievement that would 
bring a blush to the cheeks of her who sat at 
the feet of Jesus and chose “‘ the better part.” 

This is a practical age; and the Church of 
Christ must preach a gospel of the life that 
now is. . . . Qh, if we could all make 
up our minds that if we will only proclaim 
the whole truth, here and now, and put the 
whole gospel of Christ into the work of 
to-day, the dear Lord can be trusted, without 
the help of an ecumenical or a congregational 
council, to govern this world, and take care 
of the world to come, what a revival of reli- 
gion there might be! 

So we come back to the old-fashioned way 
by which Jesus Christ proposed, eighteen 
hundred years ago, to save the world. We 
must take hold of the people, man by man— 
try to regenerate men and women and chil- 
dren one by one. This may seem a tedious 
process; but we must always remember what 
a mighty power for good one thoroughly 
righteous soul is in a wicked world. Half a 
dozen little fires kindled at intervals in an 
Adirondack forest, will wrap a whole range 
of mountains in a shroud of flame. Virtue 
is epidemic also; and it only requires the 
obstinate and persistent financial holiness of 
a few men in every community to turn this 
tide of dishonor, and make dishonesty as in- 
famous as honesty is now becoming unfash- 
ionable in whole sections of the land. 

There are two ideas that must be ground 
into the heads and hearts of this American 
people before we can have any security 
against these periodical insanities of dis- 
honesty ; and both these ideas are foundation 
stones in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The first truth is, that no man can reason- 
ably expect to retain his character as a righteous 
man of business without the constant help of 
Almighty God. There is now-a-days a new 


gospel afloat which teaches 6ur young men 
and women that they do not need religion as 
a foundation for morality; that business, ed- 
ucation, art, government, society, are secular 
departments of life, and can be carried on to 
complete success uncoupled from the central 
motive-power of religious faith. Jesus Christ 
answered this whole specious philosophy 
when he said that the law and the prophets 
hang upon the great. commandment, love to 
God and man. Doubtless in a Christian 
community, permeated with Christian ideas, 
a youth may come up in thorough indiffer- 
ence to religion, and by the help of good 
blood, careful education and a public opinion 
that frowns upon indecency and fraud, run 
for a time on “ the natural man,” with even 
greater success than many a superficial reli- 
gionist whose chief idea of the Christian life 
is securing his reward in heaven. But re- 
member that dishonesty is emphatically one 
of the secret vices. Nobody cheats his 
neighbor in broad daylight; and few bad 
men take anybody into full companionship 
with their sin. The wreck of manhood be- 
gins when the desire for unholy gain makes 
a permanent lodgment in the most secret re- 
cess of the soul. It sometimes lurks in this 
ambush for years, awaiting its opportunity to 
safely gratify the base longing that shuns the 
light. And what protection has that young 
man against himself, who is living in this 
secret world without God? What can the 
ordinary motives that touch men from with- 
out—pride of reputation or of family, fear of 
exposure or philosophic indifference—do for 
him when, like Jesus, he is driven into the 
wilderness of his own secret life and left 
there alone to be tempted of the devil? It 
is just here, in this most intense and fruitful 
centre of existence—the realm of our secret 
motives, temptations, conflicts—that all these 
fine secular theories of life break down, and 
man has no staff or stay short of the ever- 
present God and Father of every soul. . . 

No man, young or old, obscure or famous, 
is sure of his honesty in days like these, who 
has not written over the portals of his man- 
hood, ‘‘ Watch and pray.” Watch the coming 
of the faintest temptation to your honor from 
afar. Watch your associates in business— 
their principles of trade, their habits of deal- 
ing, the drift of your profession. Young 
women, watch your social life, your tastes, 
your ambitions; for every day some family 
in Springfield is thrown into embarrassment 
and started on the road to financial ruin and 
disgrace by the thoughtless or willful per- 
sistence of some woman in keeping up an ap- 
pearance. And as you watch, “ pray without 
ceasing.” Hold every bargain, every new 
plan of life, every success, up to the light of 
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God. Take as your “silent partner” in 
every transaction, Him who is the infinite 
truth, in whose presence, all unrighteousness, 
however splendid, shrivels into the weak 
and contemptible thing it really is. 0, 
friends! the pride that keeps our knees stiff 
and our hearts defiant before Almighty God 
is neither manly nor womanly. It is simply 
our cowardice that keeps us hanging about 
the outskirts of our life, instead of going up 
boldly to the mountain-top of consecration, 
and giving ourselves altogether and forever 
- service of the infinite love we call our 

And the other truth to be ground into our 
people is one that religious men seem only 
half to apprehend—that the whole of our 
American industry and business must be re 
deemed from the curse of ignorant, shiftless, 
sham work. These times of economy are 
bringing to the front again the favorite notion 
of the old world—that what we need is a 
small class of highly educated experts and 
specialists in all departments, while the mass 
of the people shall be left to flounder on in 
their present ignorant, clumsy and superficial 
ways of doing their werk. But, friends, we 
are learning some lessons this year in regard 
to the sin of popular ignorance, which we 
shall do well to heed. . There is no 
possible way of overcoming or outwitting the 


—_ majority in American affairs, except | ) 


y elevating the popular mind, and regener 
ating the whole popular idea of work itself. 
An ignorant and brutal majority can always 
find a shrewd Jawyer to put its ignorance on 
the statute book ; a base judge to rule against 
honesty ; a communistic philosopher to write 
down God, and a metropolitan minister to de- 
clare that everything outside his little eccle- 
siastical concern is “secular,” and not in 
need of any alliance with religion. 

The most destructive dishonesty now in 
American life is the sham work that taints 
our whole national character; from the sham 
day-laborer who shirks his day’s job on the 
highway up to the sham senator who votes 
his own ignorant crotchet into the law of the 
land, We debate whether we can 
afford good schoolmasters to lead our children 
into those mental habits of accuracy and 
truth, without which our millions are at the 
mercy of a mob of ignorant conceited boys 
and reckless girls, ‘ : ‘ 

The word of God to the United States of 
America to-day is: Educate the people into 
that intelligence, accuracy and fidelity of 
mind which shall make them capable of 
doing that honest and skillful work without 
which this republic is built over an abyss of 
bankruptcy, dishonesty and destruction. 

This purification of the nation from its 


sins of political corruption and public and 
private dishonesty is the one imperative work 
of the coming generation. Upon it and the 
fit education of the people in the accurate 
knowledge and fundamental morality which 
are a part of the everlasting law of Almighty 
God depends our future. 





Gop is surely revealing Himself to all His 
creatures. I cannot think that there is even 
a bushman in Africa with whose spirit the 
Living God is not dealing. The voice of God 
is speaking, though they may not heed it; 
yet they may hear it, and so hear and heed 
it as to know the living and true God. St. 
Paul said that God had appointed the bounds 
of men’s habitations that they might seek 
after Him. This implies that to find Him 
was possible. I will never agree to the sen- 
suous philosophy which insists on all teach- 
ing coming through the outward.—Life of 
Norman Macleod. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REFORMATORY LAW. 


Whilst admitting it is not wise to enact 
laws much in advance of public opinion, yet 
I believe the free and fearless discussion of 
unpopular truths are the best methods to edu- 
cate the minds of the people to show the 
opposers we are in earnest, and “we will be 

eard.” 

Light on the subject of Temperance is 
rapidly spreading, and ignorance can no 
longer be pleaded. The learned are confronted 
with scientific facts, showing the poisonous 
effects of alcoholic beverages, and the un- 
learned must see in their own experience the 
direful effects produced by the adulterated 
liquor provided for them. We are a law- 
abiding people, and I have been gratified in 
observing when reformatory Jaws of a local 
character have been passed somewhat in ad- 
vance of the public mind, the advantages are 
soon seen and appreciated. 

I believe it will be so when the moral con- 
flict on this subject comes to an issue, and 
truth and right are victorious. The sicus of 
the times indicate the near approach of this 
conflict. The large number of ignorant voters 
is given as a reason for deferring the vote to 
woman, but it should also be a reason why 
good men should enter more energetically into 
politics, and defeat by their presence and in- 
fluence in the primary meetings the selection 
of candidates who support and encourage the 
sale of intoxicating liquors.- 

Thus, by united effurts and the peaceful 
method of the ballot, a great good would be 
established, blessing not only the present, but 
succeeding generations. R. H. 

Salem, N. J., Fourth mo. 18th, 1878. 
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MILITARY PROTECTION. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 

A very industrious, simple-hearted peasant 
owned a little garden patch, which, with his 
persevering industry, yielded himself and 
family the means of subsistence. His‘cab- 
bage and other vegetables were in the midst 
of their luxuriant growth when a trivial oc- 
currence broke the peaceful monotony of his 
mind, and filled it with restless solicitude, A 
roguish little rabbit had stolen into the en- 
closure, and, finding the bean and pea leaves 
to his taste, nibbled his breakfast from them 
day after day, without dreaming that they 

» Were cultivated for shorter eared folks than 
~ he and his dove-eyed companions. So he 
bobbed about amid the delicious verdure of 
the unrestricted Eden, and daintily tasted of 
the choicest things that grew in it, cocking up 
his ears with delight when ensconced by some 
plant of peculiar relish. Rising earlier than 
either the sun or the peasant, his morning re- 
pasts were finished without interruption, and 
he had retired to ruminate in his hole in a 
neighboring wall long before the poor man 
appeared to detect the continued depreda- 
tions of a guest that cooked and counted with- 
out his host. Annoyed at these surreptitious 
visits which had destroyed nearly a shilling’s 
worth of his vegetabler, the peasant deter: 
mined upon summary measures. With that 

y self-sacrificing spirit which is apt to distin- 
guish the patriotism of the poor, he resolved 
to “ repel this foreign invasion’’ and annihi- 
late the cotton-coated intruder, cost what it 
might. To make the means commensurate 
with the end, he applied to a neighboring 
squire for his whole force of hunters, horses 
and houads to expel the invader from his 
territory by “force of arms.” The squire, 
willing to give the simple man proof of his 
prowess, ordered the horn to be sounded early 
on the following morning, and the peasant 
was aroused from his bed by a squadron of 
horsemen thundering around his cottage, with 
the neighing of steeds and yelping of dogs 
chiming in with the tooting trumpets of the 
chase. At the summons of the squire, the 
simple rustic brought out all his provisions— 
his bread, beef, beer and hams—to breakfast 
the hungry host; and when all his stock had 
been consumed the charge was sounded; the 
foaming and fretting steeds fell into line; 
“the dogs of war” were loosed; the watch- 
. word was given; the whole squadron came 
sweeping down through the garden, and the 
next moment every green plant and shrub it 
contained was trodden into the earth. The 
rabbit from his hole in the wall, and the 
peasant from the door of his cot, looked out 
upon the scene of desolation with astonish- 
ment and chagrin. The squire and his train 
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disappeared, leaving the impoverished swain 
to ruminate upon the “ costs of war,” and the 
value of ‘‘ military protection.” 








enjoyed a “ military protection ” may find an 
illustration in the experience of this poor 
peasant. 


Sarah F, Middleton, I feel that her imme- 
diate family and the meeting of which she 
was a useful member sustain a loss, as well 
as the community in which she lived. 
was uniformly respected for an upright, con- 
scientious discharge of the various duties de- 
volving upon her, 







homes by her efficient and gentle ministra- 
tions in seasons of sorrow and bereavement. 
So well appreciated were her services on 
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The experience of every people who have 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A VACANCY. 


In the removal by death of our dear friend 


She 
To.many of us she was known in our 


these occasions that it became a part of the 
business of her life to answer the summons 
from the house of mourning, and there to 
take charge of attending to the lifeless re- 
mains of the beloved relative or friend riven 
from the family circle. Her movements at 
these seasons were so considerate, quiet and 
unobtrusive, that we believe they gave gen- 
eral satisfaction and secured for her an almost 
universal esteem and respect. Many loved 
her and will cherish her memory. 

So far as my knowledge extends, there is 
now within our city limits no member of the 
Society of Friends engaged in this branch of 
business. This consideration has claimed 
serious thoughtfulness, with the hope that 
there may be some one among us whose gifts 
of mind and temperament may specially 
qualify her (as successor to our dear friend) 
for the discharge of duties at once responsi- 
ble, dignified and tender. 

To minister comfort and counsel, to soothe 
and mitigate the poignancy of grief, to min- 
gle the tenderness of sympathy with the gen- 
tle firmness of decisive judgment and the 
power to act discreetly in emergencies—are a 
part of the indispensable requisites for this 
serious and needful service. 

Is there not some Friend with suitable 
qualifications for this most useful business 
ready to step into the work of the prepara- 
tion of the dead for burial, and fill the 
vacancy left by the departure of S. F, Mid- 
dleton ? C 


. 
_—_—_——~<or oe" 


Tue truest worship is a life, 
All dreaming we resign ; 
We lay our offerings at Thy feet, 
Our lives, O God, are Thine. 
—John Weiss. 
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YEARNING AFTER PERFECTION. 


Strange as it may seem, it is not the guilty 
that know the most of guilt; it is the pure, 
the lofty, the faithful that are forever haunted 
by the sense of sin, and are compelled by it 
to throw themselves upon a love they never 
doubt, yet cannot claim. To thoughtless ob- 
servers of human nature this always seems 
the paradox of piety—that none burst into 
such pas-ionate confessions as those who ap- 
parently have nothing to confess; that the 
more faithful they.become the less assuredly 
have they peace with themselves; that the 
further they retreat from the power of evil 
the more does its sorrow sit upon their brow. 
Why do you hear from a Fénélon words of 
humiliation that never escaped a Richelieu? 
Why are the prayers of prophets and the 
hymns of saintly souls so pathetic in their 
en so full of the plaintive music of 

affied aspirations, like the ery of some bird 
with broken wing? It is because to them the 
truly infinite nature of holiness has revealed 
itself, and reveals itself the more the higher 
they rise; because in its s cret breathings to 
their hearts they recognize not any romance 
of their own, but the communing Spirit of the 
living God; because they can no more meas- 
ure evil than you can measure hurt affection, 
by any scale of external magnitude; but, 
like all violated love and honor, by the inner 
intensity of its unworthiness and the sanctity 
of the personal claims which it insults. And 
the more they surrender themselves to the in- 
spiration which calls them upward, and be- 
come identified with the infinite sympathies, 
the wider grows their spiritual horizon and 
the deeper their yearning for the everlasting 
hills that lie folded afar in visionary light. 
That the blindness of conscience shuts us up 
in finite comfort, while its kindled sight 
throws us open to infinite unrest, and precipi- 
tates us on a mingled world of penitential 
shadows and brilliant aspirations, would be 
an unintelligible contradiction were it not 
that our life and nature are more than senti- 
ent, more than rational, more than ethical; 
and that then first do we find in what a uni- 
verse we stand when we gain its spiritual key, 
and pass the veil that hides us from the living 
God.—J. Martineau. 

From the Philadelphia Press. 
MILITARY TRAINING FOR ORPHANS, 


To THE Eprror:—In a late number of the 
New York Observer I noticed an article upon 
“ Girard College,” in which some details were 
given of the recent enlargement of that 
institution ; of the non-admittance, within its 
precincts, of ministers of any religious de- 
nomination, together with a few other items 


of general interest. One usage, however, 
introduced since the war, I believe, I would 
have liked to have seen mentioned—namely, 
that the erphan boys, with muskets in hand, 
and with the accompaniment of martial 
music, are regularly drilled by an experienced 
military instructor. : 
The object of the founder of the college, in 
providing poor boys, gratuitously, with homes 
and a practical education, was undoubtedly 
to qualify them for the industrial pursuits 
(as we understand them) of a useful life. A 
century and a-half ago a countryman of 
Girard’s, the Abbé Saint Pierre, was sum- 
marily expelled from the Sorbonne, because 
it was not in his heart te call King Louis 
XIV., of bloody and adulterous memory, the 
“Grand Monarch.” The Abbé was a man 
of benevolence, much interested in the care- 
ful training of poor children and in providing 
them with useful trades, but, in his enumera- 


tion of the latter, nowhere does the name of 


the art of war occur. On the contrary, he 
everywhere speaks of it in terms of abhor- 
rence, as a system at variance both with 
utility and with the precepts of the Prince of 
Peace. Now, desirous as was Girard of 
founding and of continuing his prospective 
charity, untubjected to sectarian influences, 
yet it is not probable, on the other hand, in 
his perhaps underrating the value of a reli- 
gious as distinguished from a moral training, 
that the military art formed any part of his 
design with respect to his intended beneficia- 
ries. “ My desire is,” is the Janguage of his 
carefully-prepared will, “ that all the instruc- 
tors and teachers in the college shall take 
pains to instil into the minds of the scholars 
the purest principles of morality, so that on 
their entrance into active life they may, from 
inclination and habit, evince benevolence to- 
wards their fellow creatures, and a love of 
truth, sobriety and industry, adopting at the 
same time such religious tenets as their ma- 
tured reason may enable them to prefer.” 
But these musket-shouldering cadets have: 
already, on divers festive occasions, paraded 
our streets and been praised for their 
manguvres and “military bearing,” thus 
violating, it appears to me, the expressed 
wish of Girard, that they should be in- 
structed in the “ purest principles of morali- 
ty ;” for, to quote the words of Robert Hall, 
“War reverses all the rules of morality.” 
And again, are these orphang, in thus being 
taught to exalt the military art, properly pre- 
pared “ from inclination and habit (to) evince 
benevolence towards their fellow creatures ?’” 
when even the war-loving Napoleon himself 
averred that “ War is the business of bar- 
barians;” a terse and truthful expression, 
fully corroborated by his opponent, the 
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‘Tron Duke,” when he declared, “ Men who 
! have nice notions of religion have no busi- 
ness to be soldiers,” 

Hence, while the recently revived system, 
in the interest of the British war establish- 
ment, of drilling the pauper children of their 
union and district schools has been severely 
condemned by many of the foremost writers 
and statesmen of that country, seeing that 
the State, in undertaking the guardianship 
of parentless children, can hardly be es- 
teemed true to its trust, when it turns them 
into ‘‘food for powder,’ let us inquire 
whether we also may not be countenancing a 

4 similar indefensible course with orphans com- 
mitted to our trust, in now undertaking to 
graft a scion of militarism upon a stock of 


“useful trades.” Josranw W. LEEbs. 
Germantown, Jan. 14, 1878. 





place, who wished it should be a “ garden 
city,” has never ceased at any time to be felt 
in the “ city of homes.” The “home” and 
the “garden” are suggestive of kindred 
thoughts and wishes. At the foundation of 
both is the desire to have something which 
is the housekeeper’s very own; something of 
her own devisal and inception, the result of 
her nursing care and patient attention. The 
ornamental features of daily life are not su- 
perfluous, but are indispensable to moral cul- 
ture and to true enjoyment. These amelio- 
rating influences are in the direction of-wo- 
man, with whom they chiefly originate. She 
is the artist under whose deft touches the 
plain becomes the beautiful.— Public Ledger. 


































LOCAL INFORMATION. 


On Seventh-day, the 20th inst., the Bucks 
county First-day School Union held its stated 
meeting in the Newtown Meeting-house, 
which was crowded to its full capacity, a 
large number being unable to find seats, The 
Union had two sessions, and the exercises in 
each were of a most interesting character. It 
was not only a business meeting in which the 
secular affairs of the schools composing it 
were considered, but there were interspersed 
recitations, readings and class exercises, that 
varied the routine and added instruction as 
well as pleasure to the occasion. 

After the consideration of the reports from 
the various schools had claimed the attention 
of the meeting, a series of questions that had 
been assigned to the individual schools were 
read, and short and pertinent answers in 
writing submitted. These gave occasion for 
interchange of views, and were a marked 
feature of interest in the proceedings. 

During the interval between the sessions 
the Executive Committee of Philadelphia 
First-day School Association held its quar- 
teriy meeting. 

An arrangement having been made by 
which excursion tickets at reduced rates were 
issued by the Newtown Railroad Company, 
the attendance was larger than usual. 

There was little business before the com- 
mittee except the report of the sub-commit- 
tee having charge of Scattered Seeds. The 
circulation of this paper is now a little over 
5,000. Owing to the low club rates there is 
a deficiency in receipts, which the committee 
hope will be remedied in future by an in- 
crease in the circulation. More subscriptions 
remain unpaid than heretofore, owing doubt- 
less to the general stagnation of business. 


x ars 





THE SPRING-TIME, 


There are other things suggestive in the 
spring than the trailing arbutus and other 
early blooms, wild and cultivated, which 
make flower-shows of the market stands, and 
parterres of the street corners. The same 

vernal influences which bring out these ac- 
ceptable spring tokens are at work elaborat- 

ing odors not so agreeable, and far from salu- 
briour. The careful housekeeper is now 
warned that all refuse matter and heaped-up 
rubbish must be removed from the premises ; 
‘ and that the fence-corners must be purged of 
the winter debris. Much of this process of 
purification has already been attended to, 
and more must be in order to prevent the 
vernal skies from shining on spring fevers. 

But, while attending to the useful, the 
ornamental need not be neglected, Every- 
body likes flowers, but everybody does not 
know at how little cost the geranium and 
some other hardy plants may be multiplied. 
Nor are all aware how delightful a conserva- 
tory may be made of the window ledges. 
Finely sifted earth in any vessel, such as the 
“broken tea cup wisely kept for show,” and 
for use besides, is all the hot-house arrange- 
ments necessary for pottery slips. The earth 
must be dampened, not drowned, and the 
leaves sprinkled as by a gentle shower, and 
the more tender and small the slip the 
greater the triumph and the pleasure of rear- 
ing a plant from it. It is worth while to 
visit a regular gardener’s nursery, if only to 
see how the beginnings of quite a forest of 
shrubs may be ranged in a box a foot square. 
At the first, and for some time the shoots do 
not need sun. 

It is not necessary, however, to plead for 
the flowers with the housewives of Philadel- 
phia. The influence of the founders of the 
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On First-day last the meeting-house at 
Merion was crowded by an attentive company 
of Friends and others, on the occasion of the 
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Circular Meeting held at that time. It was 
very satisfactory to the few members who 
compose this small meeting, which is usually 
held in silence, to have so many of their 
neighbors of other professions sit with them. 
Earnest testimonies were borne to the necessity 
of a full surrender of all we possess to the 
Divine requirement if we would “have eternal 
life,” and the “sufficiency of Christ” to sup- 
ply the need of every seeking soul was liv- 
ingly portrayed. It was a convincing occa- 
sion to many who were ready to exclaim, 
“It is good to be here,” and the close atten- 
tion paid by the large audience assembled 
~~ evidence that the Gospel truths handed 
orth found welcome entrance among _ 
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Inpian Cotton Manvuracrures.—The 
period of great suffering in England’s Indian 
Empire, which has lately moved the sympa- 
thies of every human heart throughout the 
world, has had some almost unhoped-for 
results. Among these has been the revival 
of cotton and jute manufactures in India. 
Says the Penn Monthly for this month: 
“There is a fine poetic justice in this. The 
debt of India was incurred very largely 
under pressure from the manufacturers in 
-England, in order that it might be expended 
in buying English railroad iron for Indian 
railways, and the like. But the interest of 
that debt must be paid in London and in 
gold, and the East Indian government can 
only procure this gold by selling in London 
exchange upon India. As its supply of this 
exchange is far in excess of the needs of 
commerce, it is obliged to dispose of it at a 
loss to itself, but the money it must have. 
The effect of this is to offer a premium upon 
importations from India, but to discourage 
exports to India. Since the importer can pay 
for raw jute, indigo, opium and spices in 
bills of exchange bought at a discount, he 
will not send out English goods except on 
terme equally favorable to himself, and they 
can only be made equally favorable at the 
expense of the English producer.” 

The India government has also imposed an 
import duty of five per cent. on English cot- 
tons imported into India. All these causes 


combined have greatly stimulated the revival 
of manufacturing enterprise in this ancient 
land, and if this is not checked by any un- 
generous legislation on the part of the impe- 
rial government, it may be hoped that the 
terrible calamities of famine from the failure 
of periodic rains will not in the future so 
afflict India. The people, having other and 
profitable industries besides the cultivation of 
the soil, will be in the position of other 
civilized and wisely governed nations, and 
not be cast helpless upon the compassion of 
mankind when their fields refuse them their 
accustomed food. 

We hear of the owners of English cotton 
mills, finding the fabrics of India are already 
beginning to supply the Chinese and Japanese 
markets, are asking for an excise duty upon 
cotton goods made in India. We shall hope, 
however, that no action may be taken that 
will in any degree check this healthful move- 
ment in the great Anglo-Indian land, al- 
though the gain of India may be, at first, the 
loss of the English manufacturer. 





A New Exopvus.—An interesting move- 
ment is now taking place among the colored 
people of our Southern States which may 
have very important effect upon the status of 
their race for the future, both in this country 
and in Africa. 

An earnest desire on the part of some of 
the most thoughtful of our colored fellow- 
citizens for a country of their own, where 
they will hold their rights to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, unchallenged by a 
dominating race, is now manifested; and its 
development will raise them in the regard of 
all enlightened minde, 

It is stated that the emigrant ship Azor, for 
Liberia, was prevented from clearing on the 
16th of the present month, the day on which 
she was to have sailed from Charleston, by a 
large excess in the number of persons who 
had taken passage and had stowed their effects 
on board. This exceas of passengers attests 
the popularity of the movement; and it is 
believed that the knowledge of the fact that 
the desire to emigrate exceeds the present 
means of transportation will give a fresh 
impetus to the movement. 

The low wages which have been paid to 
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the freedmen, and their supposed character 
for improvidence, make it somewhat surpris- 
ing that any considerable body of these peo- 
ple should be furnished with means sufficient 
to enable them to cast their lot in anotherland; 
but the fact that many of them were able to 
make such considerable deposits in the Freed- 
men’s Savings Bank proves that they are not 
without thrift though so inexperienced. The 
disastrous failure of this institution must have 
been very discouraging to the patient laborers 
who were struggling upward toward a com- 
fortable footing in the land; and perhaps 
recent political events have also had a ten- 
dency to banish from their hopes any definite 
prospect of an honorable future in America. 
Accordingly the ‘‘ Exodus Association ” now. 
established in South Carolina and Louisiana 
may be expected to spread throughout the 
South and to attract to it the most enterpris- 
ing and capable of the colored race. The 
prospect of emigration will probably be a 
means of promoting frugality among the 
freedmen, since it is only by painstaking care 
and accumulations that any of them can hope 
to return to Africa and found homes there. 
Again, if the Azor finds on her next trip 
that there is again a surplus of passengers, 
there can be little doubt that other vessels 
will speedily engage in the same service, 
until no one who can command the necessary 
means need linger longer in this country, 
which has beep to them a school of harsh but 
developing discipline. Says a late paper: 


“This interesting movement must not be 
considered as a revival of the old American 
Colonization Society, organized some sixty 

ears since, which founded the Black Repub- 
ic of Liberia, The purpose of that society 
was to rid the country of its free negroes in 
order that their example might not excite 
discontent among the slaves. But this new 
movement is a spontaneous enterprise of the 
colored population, inspired by hopes of bet- 
tering their condition, of escaping the sense 
of inferiority, of finding a career open to 
talents, and, though last perhaps not least, by 
an enthusiastic and imaginative yearning 
towards the native seat of their race. These 
commendable and honorable sentiments and 
the self-sustained practical arrangements to 
carry them into effect are the best proof that 
has yet been offered to the world of negro 
capacity, intelligence, foresight and self- 


respect, It is a noble contrast, indeed—a 
proud contrast for the African race—that 
these dark-hued men and women, whose sav- 
age ancestors were brought across the Atlan- 
tic, subject to all the cruelties and atrocities 
of the middle passage, sail to the shores from 
which their progenitors were torn, in a ship 
owned by negro proprietors, manned by negro 
seamen and carrying a hopeful body of negro 
freemen to lay the foundations of a Republic 
which may become the cradle of African 
civilization. The attention of all Christen- 
dom has of late been strongly directed to 
Africa, as it was four centuries ago to Amer- 
ica after its discovery by Columbus; and the 
infant settlements in the New World which 
followed the voyages of discovery are likely 
to have a parallel in the American emigra- 
tion to Africa which treads so closely on the 
heels of the successful and brilliant explora- 
tions of Stanley. ° 


If the contemplated exodus to Africa 
should equal the expectations of its apostles 
and promoters it will lead to consequences of 
the first magnitude. Among the most impor- 
tant of these will be the conversion of the 
native tribes to Christianity and the diffusion 
among them of the arts and habits of civil- 
ized life. The American negroes abound in 
religious fervor, and as soon as a large colony 
of them shall get established in Africa and 
become prosperous the propagation of the 
Gospel among the native tribes will be a 
favorite field of effort. They will be more 
successful than any white missionaries, 
because they will more easily gain attention 
and their strong emotional nature will exert 
a powerful contagious influence over people 
constituted like themselves. The tribes which 
they convert they will also civilize and thereby 
create a large market for the products of 
civilized industry. That market will proba- 
bly be monopolized by American tradere, 
The negroes who emigrate will carry with 
them a taste for the American manufactures 
to which they are accustomed, and will diffase 
that taste among the natives whom they con- 
vert and civilize. Africa will thereby become 
one of the most important American markets, 
and no ties of interest or sympathy which we 
may have with other foreign countries will be 
so strong as those by which a sense of repara- 
tion will bind us to the rising African Repub- 
lic.” 








MARRIED. 


HOOD—DUTTON.—On the 19th of Fourth month, 
1878, under the care of Birmingham Monthly Meet- 
ing. at the residence of the bride’s brother, Wilmer 
H. Hood to Sallie E., daughter of Joseph and Sarah 
Dutton, all of West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
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DIED. 

COOPER.—On the 16th of Fourth month, 1878, 
suddenly, in Camden, N. J., Lydia F , wife of Henry 
C. Cooper, aged 30 years; a member of Green St. 
Monthly Meeting. 

FOX.—On the 14th of Fourth month, 1878, at her 
residence in New York, Rebecca L. Fox, widow of 
George S. Fox, in the 80th year of her age; @ 
member of New York Monthly Meeting. 

LIVEZEY.—On the 9th of Fourth month, 1878, 
Susanna Livezey, in her 88th year; a member of 
Green St. Monthly Meeting. 

MILLS.—On the 18th of Fourth month, 1878, 
after a lingering illness, Sarah A., widow of Howard 
B. Mills, and daughter of Jacob E. and Hannah L. 
Clayton; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

PETTIT.—On the 12th of Fourth month, 1878, in 
Mannington, Salem county, N. J., Margaret R., wife 
of Frank Pettit, aged 32 years. 


SMITH.—On the morning of the 12th of Fourth 


* month, 1878, Sarah P. Smith, aged 64 years; a val- 


uable member and overseer of Norristown Prepara- 
tive Meeting. 

TAYLOR.—On the 23d of Fourth mouth, 1878, 
suddenly, Rebecca H., widow of Amos Taylor, in 
her 53d year; a member of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting. 

WAY.—On the 9th of Fourth month, 1878, Sarah 
M., wife of Chalkley Way, of Hamorton, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, in the 65th year of her age. 
The deeeased was a useful member of Kennett 
Monthly Meeting; a person of much energy and 
ability, and an earnest laborer in the First-day 
School, in which her love for the children was re- 
ciprocated. 

“ Open the door for the children ; 

Tenderly gather them in,” 
was her practice. Her correct principles, sound 
judgment, good management and strict economy 
enabled her to live a life of great usefulness, and 
her quiet charity was felt to an unusual extent. 
She was much beloved by her family and numerous 
friends. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN, 


The report of the teachers of our Mount 
Pleasant schools is very gratifying for Third 
month. The whole number of pupils enrolled 
is 85, of whom 45 have not been absent a single 
session, thus bringicg the average attendance 
up to 80! Sixty six of the pupils are read- 
ing in the First, Second, Third and Fourth 
Readers, with 19 in the Primer. Sixty-six 
write, the same number are in arithmetic, 
with 34 studying geography—7 are reported 
in history, ete. 

The teachers report that the weather dur- 
ing the Third month was unusually pleasant, 
not a single rainy day, although some quite 
cold ones, with an apprehension of frost. 
With the exception of whooping-cough in a 
light form, it is very healthy there. We add 
for this place, no remittances or donations since 
last report. 

In connection with the condition and edu- 





cation of the freedmen, we append the follow- 
ing independent expression of opinion, taken 
from a leader in the Evening Bulletin of this 
city of the 4th inst. : . 
“The people of Mississippi regard with 
great uneasiness the tendency of the colored 
people to leave the State and to move to the 
West, where they are taking up government 
lands and beginning life as their own masters. 
It is said that more than one thousand negroes 
have gone to Kansas over a single Missis- 
sippi railroad during the last four months, 
and the movement continues. The white 
people have sense enough to perceive that if 
this kind of thing goes on Mississippi will 
suffer greatly. In that region about all the 
manual labor that is performed is done by 
negroes, and the State in losing them is part- 
ing really with the sources of its wealth. But 
what else they could expect from the negroes 
asa result of the treatment the race has re- 
ceived is difficult to understand. In no 
Southern State have fouler crimes been com- 
mitted against the blacks; in no other State 
have they been subjected to fiercer political 
persecution. Mississippi, with a Republican 
majority of voters, has a Democratic majority 
in Congress, and one of her representatives, 
General Chalmers, was elected by a large 
Democratic vote in a district in which the 
negroes largely outnumber the whites. The 
white people are now discovering that while 
such methods may be smart politically, they 
are suicidal in an economical sense. They 
succeeded in sending worthless ex-rebels to 
Congress, but they are driving the laboring 
people from the State. People hereabouts 
will hope that the flight of the blacks will 
continue. It will serve the State right if 
every negro toiler among its population seeks 
another residence.” J. M. E. 
Philada., Fourth mo., 1878. 





PROCLAMATION OF PEACE. 


The following description of the closing 
scene of the war between Turkey and Russia 
is from the pen of the special correspondent 
of the London Daily News, who witnessed the 
occurrence at San Stefano: 


x 


“We had been having delightful, spring- ~~ 


like, summer weather until Saturday evening, 
when the clear sky became clouded and it 
was evident that a storm was brewing. ‘ Now,’ 
said the superstitious, ‘this sudden change 
means a change in the peaceful aspect of the 
political horizon and to-morrow we shall find 
ourselves in the new war.’ Bui as the storm 
was gathering that night, the last threatenin 

war clouds dispersed and disappeared, a 
the bright dawn of peace was near at hand. 
In a house by the seaside at San Stefano, 
shaken by the increasing gale that tore across 
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the Sea of Marmora, were busy all night 
long the secretaries of both diplomatic 
bodies, copying and arranging for the signa- 
tures to the Treaty of Peace, the result of 
the now concluded negotiations. All night 
long Prince Tzereteleff dictated the treaty to 
his colleague, Chebachoff, who wrote and 
wrote through the long hours until the docu- 
ment was finished. Although wearied by 
continuous labor, these two secretaries, ap- 
preciating the value of their work, kept at 
their task, only stopping for refreshment and 
to listen to the scratch of the Turkish secre- 
taries in an adjoining room, busy with their 
own copy, until the dull dawn found them 
still at the table. Then, the last word being 
on paper, they slept amid the confusion of 
documents, maps and volumes, as a soldier 
sleeps in his harness. 

“Scarcely was it daylight when, notwith- 
standing the storm, there was an unusual 
movement in the village. There was a gen- 
eral idea that peace was to be signed 
that day. Greeks, Bulgarians, Turks and 
Russians crowded the little village, besieging 
the restaurants, swarming about the doors of 
houses whence were supposed to issue some of 
the great personages who were to become 
famous in history, all impatiently waiting 
the hour of two, the appointed time of the re- 
view. One o’clock passed. Two o'clock 
passed and still no movement. People be- 
gan to grow serious, began to feel that some- 
thing was iu the air, were sure that this was 
the decisive movement, that peace and war 
were trembling in the scale, and one said to 
the other solemnly, ‘ This is an event in his- 
tory,’ and each believing himself an actor in 
the scene, such was the impressiveness of the 
scene. At length word was given out that 
the review was postponed until three o’clock, 
but that hour came and went, and brought 
only another postponement for an’ hour. 
Later, rain fell, but the people remained at 
their posts. At last their patience was re- 
warded. About four o’clock the Grand 
Duke mounted and rode to the Diplomatic 
Chancery, where he asked at the door, ‘Is 
it ready?’ and then galloped towards the hill 
where the army was drawn up. Here we 
halted again for a few moments, wondering 
what would happen next. Finally, a carriage 
came whirling out of the village toward us. 
General Ignatief was in it, and when he ap- We find the results of this important 
enigre he arose and said: ‘I have the | treaty thus briefly summed up in the Public 
onor to congratulate your highness on the} Ledger: . : 

“Turkey surrenders 78,540 square miles, 
with 4,539,000 inhabitants. In the provinces 
lett to Turkey there are 5,122,000 inhab- 
itants, about half of whom are Mohamme- 
dans. The proportion of Mohammedans in 
the ceded provinces does not materially differ 


signed, as it was still unannounced; but soon. 
the news spread and the cheering grew louder 
and more enthusiastic. After riding between 
the lines the Grand Duke halted on a little 
eminence, whence all the troops could be 
seen, and formally made the announcement 
of the peace: ‘I have the honor to inform 
the army that, with the help of God, we 
have concluded a Treaty of Peace.’ Then 
another shout burst from twenty thousand 
throats, rising, swelling and dying away. 










‘* Never has a peace been celebrated under 
more dramatic and picturesque conditions, or 
with more impressive surroundings. The two 
armies face to face, the clearing storm, the 
waning light of day, the rush of the wind, 
and the near wash of the wave mingling 
with the chant of the priests and the re- 
sponses of the soldiers and the roar of the 
Sea of Marmora swelling and falling. The 
landscape, always of great beauty, now 
formed .a wonderfully appropriate back- 
ground to the picture. Across the fretting, 
chafing waters of the sea, the dome and 
slender minarets of St. Sofia came up sharply 
against the sky, the dominant points in the 
interesting silhouette of distant Stamboul. 
Away to the south, the Princes Islands rose 
like great mounds, dark and massive, against 
the distant Asiatic shore, and behind them 
we knew was hidden the English fleet. 
Above and far beyond the white peak of 
Mount Olympus unveiled for the moment its 
majestic summit as the rays of the ruddy 
sunset were reflected from the snow-covered 
flanks, 

“The religious ceremony over, the Grand 
Duke took his stand, and the army began to 
file past with a swinging rapid stride, in for- 
cible contrast to the weary pace with which 
they used to drag themselves slowly along at 
the end of that long and exhausting chase, 
scarcely at times able to put one foot before 
the other. The night was falling, and dark- 
ness settled quickly over the scene. When 
we left the spot the Grand Duke was still 
sitting immovable on his horse, and the 
troops were still passing. As we rode down 
into the village we could hear the joyful 
shouts still ringing in the air, and the meas- 
ured tramp, tramp, going off in the darkness, 
So ends the war of 1877-’78.” 


signature of peace.’ There was a long, loud 
shout. Then the Grand Duke, followed by 
about a hundred officers, dashed forward to 
where the troops were furmed and began 
riding along the lines. As he passed, the 
soldiers did not know that peace had been 
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from this; but, taking into account the pop- 
ulation of the provinces free of Turkey pre- 
vious to the war, the preponderance of the 
Christian population is very decided. The 
whole Baikan Peninsula is estimated to con- 
tain about fifteen millions, of whom five 
millions are Mohammedan. These figures 
are only approximate. The whole population 
of Russia is given at about eighty-five mil- 
lions, of whom fifty-six millions are Russiane. 
A new map of Russia in Europe, published 
by the nic Si geographer, Dr. A. 
Petermann, indicates the areas occupied by 
no less than forty-six nations. The giant 
empire has truly a composite population. 
Of the fifty six millions of Russians proper 
a@ little over four millions are in Asia.” 





THE EUCALYPTUS IN THE FUTURE. 
BY PROFESSOR SAMUEL LOCKWOOD. 


° » “One tree of the future—one of 
hope,” says Prof. Fliickiger, “ may be recog- 
nized in Eucalyptus globulus.” And the 
prophecy is advancing to fulfillment, for al- 
ready the eucalypt is becoming a cosmopoli- 
tan tree. It was discovered by La Billar- 
diére on the south of the island of Tasmania, 
near Entrecastenaux Channel, May 6, 1792. 
But, though soon after known to science, not 
until 1856 was it known to the aboriculturists 
of the Old World. In that year M. Ramel 
sent seeds from Melbourne to Paris. In 1857, 
and again in 1860, larger supplies arrived, 
which, being distributed, found their way 
over a great part of the civilized world. Of 
the many varieties of eucalypts, the blue- 
gum, or Eucalyptus globulus, was the first to 
be introduced into Europe; hence, perhaps, 
it may yet appear that the best variety for 
acclimatization has not received proper atten- 
tion. The Eucalyptus globulus is only found 
in Tasmania and Victoria, but where found 
it is really the monopolist of the woods. The 
forest area of Victoria, the most southern 
colony of Australia, contains 73,000 square 
miles of forest, of which 71,500 is almost 
wholly of eucalypts. And so great is the 
diversity of these trees among themselves, 
that some one hundred and fifty varieties are 
recognized. This gave marked interest to 
the exhibits of the Australian colonies and 
Tasmania in the Philadelphia Exposition. 
But to the student of human progress a note- 
worthy fact was, that this Eucalyptus figured 
in the contributions of nations to whom the 
seed even was unknown twenty years ago. 
Eucalyptus woods, leaves, oils, essences, gume, 
etc., formed items in the exhibits from the 
south and the north of Africa, the Cape 
Colony and Algeria; the Orange Free State, 
Southern Europe, notably France and Italy, 





Brazil, the pampas of South America, Mexi- 
co, California, Jamaica, and even India, 
could have competed. Hence it would be no 
fiction to pronounce to-day that the Eucalyp- 
tus is the cosmopolitan tree. ‘ : : 

When freshly cut the wood of these trees 
is soft, but so full is it of a resinous gum that 
it soon hardens, and becomes wellnigh imper- 
ishable. For ships, and docks, and jetties, it 
is invaluable. The terrible Teredo navalis, 
or ship-worm, lets it alone. It is proof also 


H. | against that fearful scourge, the termites, or 


white ant. Hence, in India, eucalyptus- wood 
is used for the sleepers of the railroads, 
where it defies the insects and the climate. 
So great is the variety of the eucalypts, that 
they are provident for nearly every purpose 
which wood can subserve. The ship-builder, 
wheelwright, carpenter, coach-maker, and 
cabinet-makers, are all supplied. Usually 
the eucalypts are evergreens, and hold tena- 
ciously to their leaves. But they readily 
shed their bark, as a rule, and in such im-- 
mense pieces can this be detached that the 
natives make a rude tent of a single piece. 
Of many species the bark is serviceable for 
paper-making. For size no trees can equal 
these Australian gums in the magnitude of 
the timber afforded. A plank sent from 
Victoria, and intended for the London Ex- 
hibitiop, but which arrived too late, sold for 
£100. It was a clear plank, over 223 feet 
long, two feet six inches wide, and three 
inches thick. But, though excellent timber, 
some of the species are of little worth for 
fuel. In these the wood burns with such 
difficulty that it is regarded as specially 
suited for shingles. 

These gum-trees are the Titans of the race. 
In the deep ravines of Dandenong, in Vic- 
toria, a Eucalyptus amygdalina measured 420 
feet; while another, on the Black Spur, 
measured 480 feet, thus over-topping greatly 
the Pyramid of Cheops and every human 
achievement, and even beating by 155 feet 
the famous Sequoia gigantea (Torrey) (“ Key- 
stone State”), the biggest of the ‘‘ big trees ” 
of the Calaveras grove. Mr. G. W. Robin- 
son found a eucalypt, which, at the height of 
four feet from the ground, had a girth of 81 
feet; or 27 feet diameter. It is notable, too, 
that for amount of timber per acre these 
gum-trees are unmatchable. We read that, 
inone of the densest parts of the Mount 
Macedon state forest, an acre of Eucalyptus 
fissilis contained forty-two large te 
trees and twelve saplings. Many of the 
largest of these trees were from six to seven 
feet in diameter four feet from the ground, 
and were from 200 to 220 feet high. Nordo 
such altitudes necessarily indicate a very 
high antiquity. The rapidity of growth is 
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wonderful. Saplings fifty feet high, and but 
ten years old, are not remarkable. It is de- 
clared that seed sown in Jamaica at an ele- 
vation of 5,000 feet, in 1870, had in 1876 
attained a growth of fifty feet. We have 
with our own eyes witnessed throughout an 
entire summer a growth of an inch a day. 
No one uuderstood so well as Baron von 
Miiller the nature and capacities of the 
Eucalyptus. He more than all others has 
made the world acquainted with it. With 
him was a scientific faith that this was the 
world’s tree of promise. In this tree of 
Australia he saw the means with which to 
obliterate from the hydrographic map the 
rainless zones, to clothe with wood the deso- 
late ranges of Tunis, Algeria and Morocco, 
and render habitable parts of the Great 
Sahara,’by indefinitely expanding the oases, 
to restore fertility to the Holy Land, to give 
_ rain to the Asiatic plateau, or the desert of 
Atacama, and furnish timber and fuel to 
Natal and La Plata. 


None better than the baron, however, knew 
that, while able to stand great heat, these 
rapidly-growing eucalypti cannot resist great 
cold, and without these home conditions we 
must not expect of them their home achieve- 
ments. Even at home the tribe does its best 
with its semi-tropical members. And there 
isa great range of variety until we meet 
even the Alpine species, of slow growth and 
very modest altitude. Skill and patience 
may do much ; but in our country, except in 
a few favored spots, little can be hoped of 
the semi-tropical varieties north of latitude 
30°, until acclimatization shall have been 
effected. 


But it is claimed for the eucalypts that 
their presence is hygienic, or sanatory, especi- 
ally in malarial regions. That the EF. glo- 
bu/us has earned by fair experiment its name 
of fever tree, as a preventive, seems now to 
be settled. Its rapid growth must make it a 
great drainer of wet soils, while its marked 
terebinthine odor may have its influence, and 
it is highly probable that the liberation of 
this essence iuto the air stands connected with 
its generation of ozone. But, whatever the 
sanatory activities of the eucalypt may be, 
the fact is squarely settled that spots in Italy, 
uninhabitable because of malarial fever, have 
been rendered tolerable by the planting of £. 
globulus, and it is believed that a more plen- 
tiful planting would nearly if not quite re- 
move the difficulty. A military post is men- 
tioned in A'geria, in which the garrison had 
to be changed every five days, such was the 
virulence of the malaria. A plantation of 
eucalypts cleared the miasma nearly away, 






of the garrison. 
were planted. 
But the eucalyptus has not a few medicinal 
virtues. Its oils and essences are antiseptic. 
Diffused in the sick-room, they purify the air 
and generate ozone. Already they have taken 
their places in the materia medica as very 
important internal medicines. The leaves 
contain the essence eucalyptol, and a resinous 
solid containing a bitter principle not yet 
understood, and which seems to afford the 
antifebrile virtue; hence an extract from the 
leaves, either aqueous or alcoholic, is used as 
a febrifuge. As a tonic, water may be aro- 
matized by a slight infusion of the leaves. A 
liquor similar to that of mastic can be pro- 
duced, and the pharmacy gives instructions 
for making a tonic eucalyptal wine. Some 
of the species are tapped for the sap, and 
gum-tree cider is obtained; the leaves of 
others yield manna. The famous East India 
kino of commerce, obtained from the Ptero- 
carpus marsupium, a lofty legume growing on 
the mountains of India, now finds a rival in 
the Botany Bay kino, the concrete juice of 
the brown gum-tree (Eucalyptus resinifera), 
of which it is said that a single tree is capa- 
ble of furnishing 500 pounds of kino in a 
year. In a word, in the modern pharmaco- 
peia, eucalyptus, with its many preparations, 
occupies considerable space. A very inter- 
esting instance of what the therapeutist calls 
“masking” is an application of the oil cf 
eucalypt for the deodoriz ng and aromatizing 
of cod-liver oil, thus rendering palatable and 
even additionally tonic this repulsive medi- 
cine. . ’ . ° 
Owing to the bluish-green of its leaves, E. 
globulus is popularly known as the blue-gum 
tree. Abroad it is most known outside of its 
systematic name as the Tasmanian gum-tree, 
and Australian fever-tree. Among the set- 
tlers, gum-tree is the general name of the 
eucalypts. But, as might be expected of a 
genus so numerous in species, there are many 
trivial names, such as blue-gum, brown-gum, 
the red and the white mahogany, stringy- 
bark, and iron-bark, etc. The botanists 
reckon 150 varieties, These all belong to 
the great order Myrtacee, or myrtle-blooms. 


In this case 60°000 trees 


And a decidedly respectable relationship 


have these trees which shed “ their medicinal 


gum,” for they are close cousins to the well- 


known myrtle, the pomegranate, pimento, or 


allspice, cajeput and clove. The flowers of 
this order are known in their structure as 
ealycifloral, Perhaps this curious blending, 
or confusion, of the calyx and the corollo, is 
shown most interestingly in the flowers of 
these eucalypts. 
distinct parts, a woody cup below with an 


The calyx is really in two 


and rendered unnecessary the frequent changes | operculum or lid above. When the flower is 
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ready to open it pushes up, and thrusts off the 
calyx-cover, which falls to the earth, carry- 
ing with it the dubious corolla, which is inti- 
mately united to it on its inside. Thus, 
what is left is the lower part of the calyx, 
which is really a woody cup, with its pistillate 
organs in the centre. But, though a cup- 
like body, it has four rib-like markings on 
the outer side, which plainly indicate the 
sepaloid divisions. Bristling from the inner 
rim or edge of the calyx, stand the thread- 
like stamens, each with its golden anthers 
atop, making a showy display for what would 
otherwise be, from its extreme simplicity, a 
very unhandsome flower. : X 

In the adult tree the two planes of the 
leaf are virtually alike—the same in texture 
and in organs. The ribs and veins are the 
same, alike prominent on each side, much as 
if the roof of a house should have its beams 
and rafters inside and out. And two series 
of stomata, or breathing-organs, appear— 
one series for each side of the leaf. Here, 
we think, lies much of the secret of the great 
draining capacity of the eucalypts. Both 
sides of the leaf work equally. It is as the 


- double-cylinder engine against the single one. 


It is asserted of the gum-tree that it can 
eliminate from a swampy soil eight times its 
own weight of water in twenty-four hours. 
The geologist assures us that these euca- 
lypts are an extremely ancient race, and that 
they were formerly wide-spread. He finds 
them in the Eocene times, composing in part 
the great forests of Europe. These, he tells 
us were the arboreal ancestors of the gum- 
trees of Australia; and he bids us note that, 
of the existing floras of the world, that of 
Australia has the highest autiquity. With 
this instance, as almost paralleled, we may 
adduce the “ big trees” of California. There 
can be no doubt that these gigantic and 
graceful trees once covered a large area, ex- 
tending into an antiquity scarcely less 
ancient than that of the eucalypts. Even 
snow-clad Greenland in that ancient time 
had its flowery age, and was a home for the 
princely sequoias. Now, what reduced them 
to but two species, and what pushed them 
over the mountains, and bade them be con- 
tent with that small domain centred by the 
Calaveras grove? And what a change must 
earth have undergone, that Australia should 
be isolated from its once-continental alliance, 
and these noble eucalypts, the tallest Titans 
that the world has known, should be thus 
put upon theirlimits! The sequoias promise 
little, and seem doomed ere long to pass 
away. Beyond their beauty and scientific 
interest, their virtues are few. Not so with 
the eucalypts. Give them a fair showing of 
place and climate, and they will thrive and 


enrich their environment. This tree has the 
hardiness of the ancient; it also has virtues 
which will enlarge the comforts and lengthen 
the days of men. As when some beneficent 
art, once enjoyed by a former people, has 
been lost, and, long known only in tradition, 
has been re-discovered and revived, and men 
are again enlivened with hope, so is the pos- 
session by the modern world of this ancient 
tree.— Popular Science Monthly. 





WEATHER PREDICTIONS. 

Our attention is called to the conjectures 
of a supposed weather prophet by the name 
of Blake, of Illinois, who bases his calcula- 
tions on scientific grounds, and has had re- 
markable success in his predictions hereto- 
fore. 

His opinion that the Third month of this 
year would be very mild and warm’ for the 
season, and that the Fourth month would be 


rather dry and warm, is now verified. The . 


Fifth month is to be warm and not dry, 
while the Sixth, Seventh, Eighth and Ninth 
months are to be hot and dry, but relieved 
by local storms. A heavy frost is predicted 
for the early part of the Tenth month, and 
the winter of ’78 and ’79 is to be dry and 
cold. 

We know not what principles of demon- 
strated science he founds his predictions 
upon, but give place to the statement, hoping 
the “ weather-prophet” will favor us with the 
methods he has pursued in making his calcu- 
lations, if they prove correct. 

He states that he makes his calculations 
for 41 degrees north latitude, longitude 90 
degrees east of Greenwich—a point about 20 
miles northeast of Galesburg, Ill. 





SOMETIME, 
Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been 
learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here have 
spuroed,— 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes 
wet 
Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most ia deeper tints of blue ; 
And we shall see how all God’s plans were right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most 
true. 


Aud we shall see how, while we frown and sigh, 
God’s plans go on as best for you and me; 

How, when we called, He heeded not our cry, 
Because His wisdom to the end could see. 

And even as prudent parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 

So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now . 
Life’s sweetest things because it seemeth good. 


And if, sometimes, commingled with life’s wine, 
We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 
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Pours out this portion for our lips to drink. 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 

Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 

But wear your sorrow with obedient grace! 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Zs not the sweetest gift God sends lis friend, 
And that, sometimes, the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key! 


But not to-day. Then be content, poor heart! 
God’s plans, like lilies, pure and white unfold. 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loose, may rest 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we will say, “‘ God knew the best!” 
—FExchange paper. 


THE MAY-FLOWER. : 
It is very natural that in New England 


the May-flower should be sung of by the 


poets. The trailing arbutus or ground-laurel 


is our May-flower; the Pilgrims, landing 
from their ‘“‘ May-flower” ship, must have 


seen its leaves peeping out of the snow; and 
the little Pilgrim childreu must have gath- 


ered its fragrant blossoms in spring, for it is 
found everywhere in the Plymouth woods. 


Whittier has a poem which contains such a 
fancy. 


Some one has suggested that the May- 
flower ought to be our national emblem, as 
the lily, the rose, the shamrock and the this- 


tle are of our sisters across the water; and 


certainly this is too pretty an idea to be alto- 


gether neglected, 
This flower’s shy way of hiding its pink 


and white sweetness under the fallen forest 


leaves has suggested many beautiful poems. 
Here is one: 


“ Oft have I walked these woodland paths 
Without the blest foreknowing 
That underneath the withered leaves 
The fairest buds were growing. 


‘To-day the south wind sweeps away 
The faded autumn splendor, 
And shows the sweet arbutus flowers— 
Spring's children, pure and tender. 


*‘Q prophet souls, with lips of bloom 
Outvieing in their beauty 
The pearly tints of ocean-shells, 
Ye teach me Faith and Duty! 


‘Walk life’s dark ways,’ ye seem to Say, 
‘ With love’s divine foreknowing, 
That where man sees but withered leaves 
God sees the sweet flowers growing.’ ” 
—St. Nicholas. 


—_———-—~ee 


RicuHEs are oftener an impediment than a 
stimulus to action, and in many cases they 
are quite as much a misfortune as a blessing. 


From Harper’s Weekly. 
ELECTRIC TIME-KEEPING. 


Imagine a piece of iron (called the “ arma- 
ture”) suspended in every telegraphic station 
between a plate of sonorous metal and a coil 
of wire, the coil being a continuation of the 
telegraph wire outside, which conducts the 
electric current into the building through the 
coil, around an iron core, out, and on again 
to the next station. 

While the current is passing through the 
coil it exercises that very “ magnetic virtue” 
the early speculator dreamed of, the “arma- 
ture” being attracted and held as firmly to 
it as by acommon magnet. If the wire on 
the telegraph poles were cut and the several 
ends separated by so much as the hundredth 
of an inch, the current would cease all along 
the line at once; at once every “armature” 
would be set free, and, falling back against 
the resonant metal behind it, produce a 
sound distinctly and simultaneously heard at 
every station. When the wires are joined 
the current leaps in a fraction of a second 
through thousands of miles, the coils regain 
their attractive power as suddenly as they 
lost it, the armatures move again, to fall 
back and sound once more when the next in- 
terruption comes, and so on, without end, so 
long as the “circuit” is unbroken and the 
distant battery, which sends the impulse, is 
fed with its zinc and acid fuel. 

At a certain hour in every day, in any one 
of the principal offices of the railroad—at 
Jersey City or at Philadelphia, for instance 
—there is a moment’s pause in the rattle of 
the telegraphic instruments, and then in one 
of them we see and hear the armature- 
moving back and forth, not with the irregu- 
lar motion impressed upon it by the oper- 
ator’s finger, but with a uniform beat every 
second. It sounds like a clock ticking some- 
where in the room; it is a clock ticking, but 
the clock is many hundreds of miles away, 
and it is marking off mindtes and seconds in 
this manner, at one and the same moment, in 
hundreds of points, in distant cities, or scat- 
tered along some thousands of miles of main 
or branch road. Pror.S. P. LANGLEY. 


































ITEMS. 


Tue insane asylum connected with the Steuben 
County Poor House, near Bath, N. Y., was destroyed 
by fire on the 7th inst. The fire was lighted by one 
of the inmates ; fifteen of these were burned to death. 


Tue strike of the cotton operatives in Lancashire 
has become of national importance, and it is be- 
lieved that before it is settled all the looms in Lan- 
cashire, which are half the number of those in Eng- 
land, will have stopped. 


Pror. Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, re- 
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ports that the Director of the Paris Observatory 
announces the discovery by Coggia, at Marseilles, 
on the 12th of April, 1878, of a planet of the tenth 
magnitude, in 12 hours and 35 minutes right ascen- 
sion, 90 degrees and 57 minutes declination, with 
daily motion of 2 minutes. 


Tue Eastern Question.—Accounts from Berlin 
and Vienna are still hopeful that the congress will 
meet shortly. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
evinces a willingness to discuss the treaties of 1856 
and 187] rather than the treaty of San Stefano. 
War seems to grow less and less likely, and the 
feeling in England is much calmer upon the sub- 
ject. A despatch to the London Zimes from Sistova 
says: ““Typhus is raging here, and the Nicopolis 
hospitals are crowded. People are dying in the 
streets.” 


Tue City of Pard, recently launched at Roach’s 
Shipyard, Chester, Pa., will be one of the most 
magnificent merchant ships afloat—a first-cl «ss iron 
screw-steamer Like her companion, the City of 
Rio de Janeiro, she is designed for the projected 
Brazilian Line. The City of ard will accommo- 
date 100 first-class passengers and about 500 steer- 
age, besides having large and comfortable rooms for. 
officers and crew. She was built under the rules of 
the “‘ Bureau Veritas,” and will command the lowest 
rates of insurance in all ports. She was launched 
just four moaths and fourteen days afier she was 
commenced—a record unprecedented in the annals 
of iron ship-building.—Zarper's Weekly. 


DiscoLoraTion oF Bricks.—Many nicely-laid brick 
fronts of houses are marred by discoloration: upon 
the outer surface, which is said to be caused by the 
dampness of the atmosphere in connection with the 
presence of salt or sulphur in the buildiog mater- 
ials. The sand, sold for pure bar, is often from 
some salt-water beach or bar, and the oyster-shell 
lime used, are sometimes the sources of the salt fre 
quently found in the mortar. The sulphur can, no 
doubt, be traced to the quantities of fine coal which 
many brick-makers mix with their clay for the por- 
tions of their kilas most remote from the fire arches, 
to insure a more uniform burning throughout the 
kiln; also to the coal used in firing the arches, 
much of which is largely impregnated with sulphur, 
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and the same may be said of the coal used in burn- 
ing the lime for the mortar. The only remedy for 
these discolorations in bricks seems to be in the 
manner of their burning—by using fuel free from 
sulphur; and while it wil] not be necessary to go 
back to the wood-burning process, @ more careful 
selection of coal should be made. Sharp inland or 
fresh-water bar sand and pure lime should be em- 
ployed for making the mortar.—Del. Co. Republican. 
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NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN FIFTH MONTH. 


lst; Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 
Farmington, Mendon, N. Y. 
7th, Nine Partners, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Poiladelphia, Race Street, Philadelpkia. 
9th, Shrewsbury and Rahway, Shrewsbury, N. J. 
Abiogton, Horsbam, Pa. 
10th, Stanford, Creek, N. Y. 
llth, Salem, Sulem, VU. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
13th, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

‘15th, Faston and Saratoga, Saratoga, N. Y. 
18th, Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
20th, Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
22d, Stillwater, Somerset, O. 
23d, Duanesburgh, Coeymans, N. Y. 
25th, Canada Half-Yearly, West Lake, Oat. 

Blue River, Highland Creek, Ind. 
27th, Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md, 
New York Yearly Meeting. 
28th, Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 
29th, Southern, Eastou, Md. 
30th, Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 
3lst, Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md. 











FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Stated meeting at 820 Spruce street, Fourth-day 
evening, Fifth month Ist, at 8 o’clock. 
Wm J. Jenxs, President. 
Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 





A stated meeting of the Mutual Aid Association 
of Friends will be held on Sixth-day evening, Fifth 
month 3d, at 8 o’clock, in Monthly Meeting Room, 
at Race street. M. D. Ricuarps, Secretary. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fourth month 23, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard 
Stock Broker, 19 Girard Buildings 
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PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 243 No. 
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Ducks, *“.. We ii 


GOI ..nccorccccescccscecsccecee see sooo L004 @10054 Delaware avenue. 

City 68 old......... 107 @ * Subject to Market fluctuations. 

City 63, DOW...cccrre-ceseeers-eoeell2 @L13Y4 | Butter, Prints, pe 

Bel & Delaware Ist m 6s......104} Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 20D 26 
Del & Bound Brook 7s ’92... 92 @ South, Ohio & Ind......... 22@ 26 
Lehigh Valley 6s r............. 148 N. Y. State Firkins, “ a@ 27 
Lehigh Valley c m 6sr........ 974 @ 974% | Eggs—Fresh, per doz....... 114@ 12% 
Reading RRe m 7s ¢... «.2210014@ 1005 Western, * —acesccocse % 
Reading SCrip....ccccccrerereeee 53 @ Poultry—Chickens, per lb.. 11@ 158 
Lehigh 63 g 1D......006 - 8644@ 87 Turkeys, sw 12@ 16 
W Jersey 1st m 6s... + LUBY, 4 





Penna & N Y Canai.. 
Lehigh Valiey RR... 











Alive Poultry, S 9@ 11 
Lard, prime, _ & .. 64@ 7% 
~ 6 


Mineniil RR.......00. cecoreereeeeee 414@ Live Calves, > @ 

Nesquehoniog KR... - 45 @ Live Cattle, * 44@ 6% 
NOrristOwn RR. .....ce0-cees -seeee 9% @ Prime Sheep, ow 4@ 6% 
North Penna RR ..... sbennenes 356 @ Potatoes, white,per bbl new.10 00@ 

Penna Riv....ccvve.cee-svee coeeeveee 2834@ 2914 Peachblows, per bus..... 35@ 45 
Phila & Reading RR.......... 14 @ 14 Early Rose, acces «=645@ SS 
United RRs of New Jersey.119'4@119%4 | Apples, per brl..........0008 + 3 75@ 4 50 
Lehigh Navigation. ..........0+ 174%4@ Early Cabbage, per bbl........ 1 75@ 2 00 
Hestonville Pass RR....... + 644@ 14| Green Peas, per crate......... 1 W@ 2 25 
W Phila Pass RR.........0-000 . «| Strawberries, per qt.........00 2@ 40 
Commercial Bank ......-.s0000 @ Tomatoes (Bermuda), crate 1 50@ 

Bk of Norvhern Liberties....13544@ Radishes, per 100..........ss000 1 00@ 1 50 
American SS 68... ..05..-.s00008 -70 @ ASparagus, Per dOZ...00e..000 3 00@ 4 50 
Amer Buttonnole Co... 2344@ Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 13@ 134% 
Ins Co of N AMEF.....0000-000% 28 @ “ Western, “ 1140 12% 


Wheat was about steady on the local 
market under a light supply and mode- 
rate inquiry for choice grades for mill- 
ing. ‘The sales reported comprised 
about 4,000 bushels, in lots, inciuding 
ungraded Western red at $1.30@$1.33, 
chiefly at $1.32 for prime; No. 3 do. at 
$1.27; No. 2 do. at $1.31; do. and Penn- 
syivania amber at $1.34@$1.35, and fan- 
cy Southern do. at $1.37. 

Corn was 4@\e. easier for export 
under a cautious demand from snip- 
pers and unfavorable advices from the 
West. Local business was quiet and 
speculation only moderately active. 

ne sales before Board comprised 
aboat 10,000 bushels in lots, inciuding 
rejected at 45@47c.; steamer and white 
at 50c.; sail mixed and yellow. aflvat, in 
grain depot and on track, at 5z44@534e. 

Vats were in plentiful supply and 
s!ow demand but not quotabiy lower, 
with sales of 3000 bushels, in lots. 

Hay and Straw.—There was a tair in- 
quiry for good grades of Pennsylvania, 
but the general market was quiet and 
unchanged. We — North Pennsyl- 
vania ‘Timothy Hay at $14.50@$1500; 
prime Western and York State do. at 
$13@$14, and No. 2 do. at $18@$13, Rye 
Straw at $11@$12. 

















